bility of a marriage with Cromwell's daughter. Even if
Charles could have brought himself to it, the Protector
was not the man to sell his country or his child to such
a debauchee as he heard Charles Stuart was.

Assassination was planned more than once on both sides.
One day James wrote that he had heard of four Catholics
who were sworn to murder the usurper. The Duke passed
on the information to his brother because "the desine
seems to me to be better layd and resolved on then any I
have knowen of that kind/* Several times the murder of
Charles was spoken of among Puritans, but the better
Commonwealth men had scruples which did not touch
royalists. The exiles regarded Cromwell as outside the pale
of all laws, human or divine. Their attitude was contained
in kindly old Secretary Nicholas* remark that he was
ft confident that as any man that will undertake such a
charitable business will do it principally out of conscience
and honour for the goodness of the deed, so I am assured
no man that shall effect so glorious a work can possibly
fail of an ample and very honourable reward for it on
earth as in heaven.'* These sayings and such things as a lit-
tle pamphlet entitled "Killing No Murder" caused the
Lord Protector to go in fear of his life. In a widely circu-
lated broadside, he read:

" To your Highness justly belongs the honour of dying
for your people and it cannot but be an unspeakable con-
solation to you in the last moments of your life to consider
with how much benefit to the world you are likely to
leave it. It is then only, my lord, the titles you now usurp
will be truly yours; you will then be indeed the deliverer of
your country, and free it from a bondage little inferior to
that from which Moses delivered his. You will then be
that true reformer which you would now be thought;